LEADING ARTICLES—October 26, 1923. 


CAN'T LIVE ON WAGES AND HOURS 
CALLS SCHEME “MECHANICALIZATION” 
TO DISRUPT LABOR 

PUBLISHES SEAMEN’S HISTORY 
WELFARE WORK AND LABOR 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


Foster’s Lunches. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores, 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


. . 
Labor Council Directory 

Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No, 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet 1st and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Botlermakers No. 6—Headaquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyera—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap». 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, LB. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia, 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacifle Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet @nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 8rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—B. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 1f—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd ana 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


GOOD GooDs 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
n California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero, 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxillary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a, m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No, 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No, 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No, 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delive:y Drivers—Meet nd and ith 
‘Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Mest Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—368 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet and 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant, 


Teamsters No. 
Trades Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 ‘iaight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple, Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687-—Meet nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Moet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
Meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waltresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watehmen—Meet 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Can’t Live on Wages and Hours 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

That mankind does not live by bread alone was 
stressed by Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, in an 
inspiring address to the American Federation of 
Labor convention in Portland. Labor, declared 
Mr. Spencer, seeks not only a living but a richer, 
fuller life, with the highest ideal of economic, 
ethical and spiritual development as its goal. In 
his address he said: 

“Tt is sometimes asked why workers’ educa- 
tion? By others it is asserted that the interest 
of workers in education tends to narrow the con- 
cept of education to special and particular ends. 
If I understand the purposes that underlie this 
movement and the educational aspirations of 
working people, they want nothing less than the 
finest and fullest and most inclusive education. 
They believe in the democratization and exten- 
sion of culture, in education for all. 

“But the workers have a very special interest 
in education. They look out upon the world as 
craftsmen as well as citizens. And they see the 
world as craftsmen just as any other professional 
group, whether they be doctors, engineers, farm- 
ers, or the like. Furthermore the average worker 
has long since recognized that organization does 
not exist for its own sake. It must enhance his 
life as a worker, as an individual, and as a mem- 
ber of the community. By its social function or- 
ganization becomes worthy of the loyalty of the 
worker. 

Education to Bring Progress. 


“There are, thus, problems within as well as 
without the labor movement which require edu- 
cation for their wise solution. The world cannot 
be re-ordered and reconstructed until one’s own 
household is set right. There are problems of 
growth and function to which labor everywhere 
must give its attention. Wage negotiations, trade 
agreements, a labor press, labor banks, co-opera- 
tive societies and labor research are matters which 
suggest some of the present problems, as well as 
the growing service of labor to the community 
without and the membership within. Yet even 
these services must be made plain so that labor 
understands full well for example the responsi- 
bilities of a press to the public, a bank to its de- 
positors, and a co-operative society to its mem- 
bers. 

“It would be unnecessary to emphasize again 
to the delegates to this convention that workers’ 
education is an expression of and rests upon the 
labor movement. If we had had no labor move- 
ment we would have had no workers’ education, 
and if we had no education of the worker, we 
should have no great movement of labor. So I 
shall ask you to think of workers’ education not 
as something added on to the labor movement 
but a quality which emerges out of those deeper 
purposes of the movement. If was this convic- 
tion on the part of your own Committee on Edu- 
cation and your own Executive Council which led 
to the development of the organic relationship of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau of America with 
your Federation. It was, I repeat, the firm con- 
viction that workers’ education was an expression 
ef the cultural and humanistic purposes of the 
labor movement—the outward manifestation of 


an inner impulse—which brought, first persuasion, 
then unqualified support to this program. 
Must Not Forget Ideals. 

“These deeper purposes of the labor movement, 
I fear, we sometimes Jose sight of in the business 
of administration of a great organization of men. 
The every-day task, the immediate problem, some- 
times obscures the more subtle and permanent 
underlying ideals. It is the privilege of such con- 
ventions as these to renew our faith as well as 
our friendships. I shall not ask your indulgence 
for considering these ideals as I purpose to estab- 
lish that fundamentally the cultural aims of labor 
and of education are one—that as both are con- 


cerned with the development of the fullness of. 


man’s stature they have a common goal. 

“No one would, I suppose, urge that the appeal 
of wages and hours has been the motivating ideal 
of American labor. As goals they are both inade- 
quate and insufficient. They do not even touch 
the main springs of man’s action. The labor 
movement can’t live on wages and hours. Nor is 
it probable that any great movement of the peo- 
ple could be sustained on the mere satisfaction of 
material needs. 

“Only this year your Executive Council has 
given expression to what it holds to be the essen- 
tial religious impulses at the heart of the move- 
ment and has urged central labor bodies through- 
out the country following Labor Day ‘to organize 
a labor week or series of meetings which shall be 
addressed by representatives of labor who shall 
give voice to the religion that is in the American 
labor movement speaking out of the religious 
heart and soul of the associated workers of Amer- 
ica entirely apart from any ecclesiastical or de- 
nominational auspices of association without an- 
tagonism to any.’ Have you not in your procla- 
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mation said, ‘The labor movement fixes as its 
goal nothing less than the complete richness of 
life, without limitation of any kind, the attain- 
ment of the complete ideal, in all its economic, 
ethical and spiritual implications?’ 

“Labor requires fundamentally not a fuller pay 
envelope but fuller opportunities. Labor seeks 
not a living but a life. But these aims are, I 
assert, the high aims of education and correspond 
to human aspiration wherever it is nobly ex- 
pressed.” 
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AN UNFAIR CONCERN. 

Announcement has been made at headquarters 
of the International Typographical Union that the 
Crowell Publishing Company of Springfield, O., 
has gone “rat,” and staunch union men every- 
where are being asked to bear in mind that a 
number of nationally known publications may 
hereafter be regarded as foes of organized labor. 

The Crowell Company prints the following 
magazines: American Magazine, known to the 
“talent” as a monthly “mug book,” devoted to the 
exploitation of rich mediocrities who crave flatter- 
ing publicity; the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Farm and Fireside, and The Mentor. The com- 
pany also owns Collier’s Weekly. 

When members of Typographical Union No. 
117 appeared for work at the Crowell plant, 
October 1, they found their jobs filled by “rats,” 
recruited by Vollmer and McCone, strike-breakers. 
The union has voted an assessment of five per 
cent to carry on a nation-wide fight against the 
Crowell publications, whose large circulations are 
due in a large degree to the support of honest 
union men and women. 
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ARE PLEDGED TO 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
VOTE THIS TICKET STRAIGHT 
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Friday, October 26, 1923. 


CALLS SCHEME “MECH ANICALIZATION.” 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Dust off your stock of leather medals reserved 
for union foes, all you union members, and pick 
out the best, biggest and shiniest for Thomas A. 
Stroup, superintendent of the Utah Fuel Co., 
Clear Creek, Utah, 

For if ever a man deserved a leather medal it 
is this same Thomas A. Stroup, who has just laid 
before a palpitating world a nifty, high-gear little 
scheme guaranteed to unionism and to 
make every worker a cog in a vast profit-produc- 


abolish 


ing machine. 
Patent Sure 


as his scheme may 


“Stroup’s Death for Unionism,” 
become known, is based on 
workers are 
they are 


who ex- 


the theory that most of the nation’s 
sub-normal mentally. In other words, 
to Mr. Stroup, 
pounds the theory that unionism makes the work- 


“dumbbells,” according 
ers believe they are intelligent, even though such 
with the result that they bull- 
headedly organize. Mr. Stroup’s remedy for this 
affairs (unionism) is 


is not the case, 
sad state of “mechanicaliza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Stroup explains his scheme in what he calls 
of the cause and growth of unionism, 
for the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical I:ngineers. He gravely asserts 
“unnatural condition” which 
can only be checked in the mining industry by a 
thorough mines. He 
adds: 


a survey 
prepared 


that unionism is an 
mechanicalization of the 


“The first steps in checking the spread of union- 
ism in the coal mines and in restoring the industry 
to a sound position, on labor at least, will be to 
abolish the contract system, to mechanicalize the 
mines thoroughly, to standardize every operation 
down to the minutest detail so that no responsi- 
bility of any kind will 

Such 


fall on the worker. 
artificial check-off of 
union dues and certification of miners by the state, 
must, of course, be swept away, and then the labor 
relations phase of the 


handicaps as the 


industry will function in 


a healthy and normal fashion.” 
Labor leaders point out that Mr. 


ence to having 


Stroup’s refer- 
the labor relations phase of mining 
“function in a healthy and normal fashion” would 
mean that the miners would have no thought for 
anything employers’ profits. Grant- 
ing that the miners are subnormal, as Mr. Stroup 
alleges, they say his plan would make them even 
more subnormal, by 


except their 


taking away every incentive 
for the least use of their brains and reducing them 
to the status of non-thinking soulless machinery. 

Just thinks “mechanicalization” has 
benefited the workers and how much more thor- 
ough ‘“mechanicalization” would prove of even 
greater benelit is explained as follows by Mr. 
Stroup: 

“In the metal mines the tradition of the indi- 
vidual miner, and responsible, has been 
abolished, the mines have been thoroughly me- 
chanicalized, all operations have standard- 
been left to the initiative or 
judgment of the miner himself. 

“The trade of metal miner has ceased to exist; 
they are now all mine workers fitting into the 
niches and conforming to the routine laid out by 
their managers, and are certainly more efficient, 
more contented, and happier than in the old days 
of the individual worker. Engineers have brought 
these things about even though they were not 
always cognizant of the fundamental reasons for 
their desirability. 

“In coal mining, on the other hand, the tradi- 
tion of the individual worker has been maintained, 
even extended; mechanicalization has been very 
slowly and reluctantly brought about; operations 
at the face are left to the judgment of the miner 
himself. 


how he 


capable 


been 


ized, nothing has 


The influence of the engineer has scarce- 
ly been felt in the coal mining industry. This has 
caused to exist a group of skilled workers in- 
tensely jealous of their special knowledge and 


easily maintained in compact organizations for 
the purpose of preventing other men from ac- 
quiring or utilizing this special knowledge, and 
incidentally of exploiting their employers. 

“The parallel between the metal workers and 
the railroad employees is exactly the same as 
between the two groups of miners. The metal 
workers have been made to fit into vast routine 
organizations, but the tradition of individual skill 
still holds the railroad workers in its grasp; that 
element has not been removed from train opera- 
tion. 

“But the routine maker of machine parts is 
apt to be more pleased with his job, more con- 
tented and in every way better off personally 
than the skilled railroad man, with his exag- 
gerated ideas of his own consequence and his 
exercise of individual judgment, initiative and 
skill; things made so much of by ignorant social 
workers and union leaders, but which perhaps not 
more than one-fourth of even this relatively intel- 
ligent group possess the natural brain equipment 
continuously to perform with safety to their men- 
tal equilibrium. 

“This condition is closely related to the break- 
down of certain intellects under the strain of 
modern civilization, and the fact that the routine 
worker relieved of the stress of making independ- 
ent decisions keeps his mental poise much better 
than the responsible worker. Not the least of the 
crimes of our educational system has been to 
teach the mental equality of men.” 

Having shown to his own satisfaction that 
“mechanicalization” brings happiness to the 
workers and, presumedly, dividends to the em- 
ployers, Mr. Stroup proceeds to give an explana- 
tion of his own for the failure of schemes of em- 
ployee profit-sharing, etc. En- 
tirely ignoring the fact that the worker, in com- 
mon with the rest of the population, bitterly hates 
being patronized and being the object of charity, 
Mr. Stroupp says the reason the worker doesn’t 
take to schemes is because he is sub- 
normal! 

It has been shown, Mr. Stroup says, that 50 
per cent of the nation’s population is underde- 
veloped mentally, and that it is incapable of self- 
direction or of exercising: independent judgment. 
It is probable, he says, that from 80 to 90 per 
cent are incapable of clear thinking, or self-di- 
rection. In view of this, he finds the great suc- 
cess of the modern factory system not surprising, 
and the cause of the failure of all the well inten- 
tioned schemes of employee participation in man- 
agement, profit-sharing, etc., is made clear. 

“This simple fact of the preponderance of the 
subnormal in our working population,” he con- 
tinues, “must be the point of departure for all 
successful schemes of employer-employee rela- 
tionship, and its full import and significance must 
be grasped by every industrial manager. It must 
also be the basis of an education system to super- 
sede the present nightmare of experiments in pub- 
lic schools and of many things, social and poli- 
tical; but this knowledge also brings greater re- 
sponsibility to management and greater oppor- 
tunity for service to mankind, a responsibility and 
opportunity which past experience tells us will not 
be shirked.” me. 


The Mississippi banker asked a man who was 
trying to borrow money: “How much have you 
in the way of immediate liquid assets?” 

To which the customer cautiously replied: 
“About a case and a half.”—Southern Lawyer 


and Banker. 
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representation, 


“welfare” 


Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CoO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
bem mm nn 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 
CR 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ORPHEUM & CIRCUIT VAUDEVILLE 


THE ONLY THEATRE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO THE BEST IN 
VAUDEVILLE 


MATINEE DAILY 
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SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


YOU CAN'T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. iS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


CARPETS 


2101 


2119 Me 4 y 
Mission 
St. REDEICK-NEWMAN Ca 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


|OSENTH L 
TISALES STOR 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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Friday, October 26, 1923. 


TO DISRUPT LABOR. 

“Everyone knows by this time that the voice of 
organized labor, when backed by a power that 
counts, is construed to be a nuisance by big busi- 
ness, Therefore the destruction of such power is 
aimed at by organized capital,” declares the 
Lithographers’ Journal, the official organ of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, in a dis- 
cussion of employer schemes to disrupt labor. 
“To them it makes but little difference as to the 
means by which its destruction is to be attained. 
Patriotic sentiment, racial sentiment and religious 
sentiment is played up in order to make the unity 
of labor an impossible thing. A good union does 
not enter into the personal feelings of its mem- 
bers. Religion, race, and party politics ought not 
to play a fundamental part in unionism.” 


Don’t be Confused by Similarity of Names 
Walter J. Schmidt 
for SUPERVISOR 
Proved Fearless, Honest and Capable. 
100% Labor Record as Legislator 


Re-elect--- 


J. Emmet Hayden 
SUPERVISOR 


CHAIRMAN AUDITORIUM COMMITTEE 
Reward Faithful and Efficient Service 


be. 
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THE LABOR po chreeteel 


PUBLISHES SEAMEN’S UNION HISTORY. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has published a history of 
the International Seamen’s Union of America. 
The history records the work of the union to 
change the laws of contract relating to seamen 
from its organization in 1893 to the present, in- 
cluding, of course, the long struggle for the 
enactment of the seamen’s act of 1915. 

The book is also replete with information re- 
specting the union’s activities in connection with 
international relations, particularly in its efforts 
to secure international co-operation between na- 
tional seamen’s unions of the principal maritime 
countries, and includes accounts of jurisdictional 
disputes, and the attempts to maintain war-time 
wages and the struggle against the I. W. W. 
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“ie Supervisor Joseph Mulvihill 


ADVOCATE OF STREET, HIGHWAY 
AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Reward Faithful Public Service 


A FEARLESS FRIEND OF LABOR 


James G. Melvin 


ASSESSOR 


Fair and Equal Rating on all Assessments 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3081 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 

On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


Winter’ Garden 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 
LADIES 25c GENTS 50c | 


(EXCEPT SATURDAY, SUNDAY & HOLIDAYS) 
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Gress Se Eyes Tested 
Ss =, —_ Satisfaction 
Vy LE, ; x egeo— Guaranteed 
2 Bef God GAS 
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2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
181 Post Street... i... .eeenceeneceneeeceeeeeneee San Francisco 


1221 Broadway ......... 
2106 Shattuck Avenue....................... ..--Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 
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GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional 
experience in California by right methods, 
and because Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 
Godeau Funerals are a Real Saving to the bereaved 


family. 
JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches 
41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Telephone Market 711 Stockton 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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SEATTLE COUNCIL YIELDS. 

The Seattle Central Labor Council at its meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, October 10, 1923, by an 
overwhelming vote accepted the ultimatum of the 
American Federation of Labor, which called upon 
it to disavow policies formerly carried out by it 
in defiance of the declarations and decisions of 
the parent body—the American Federation of 
Labor—and to pledge its future loyalty. 

The Seattle Council was instructed to confine 
its activities within the locality of Seattle and to 
recognize and sustain the jurisdiction of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor and to 
recognize and maintain the policies, principles and 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. Par- 
ticularly was it instructed to carry out the man- 
dates as set forth in the letter of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor ad- 
dressed to it under date of May 14, 1923. The 
Seattle Central Labor Council was given thirty 
days in which to comply, otherwise the charter 
would automatically stand revoked. The decision 
of the Seattle Council to comply with the ultima- 
tum removed all immediate danger of drastic 
action being taken. 

Following the hearings held before the execu- 
tive council of the parent body at Portland Sep- 
tember 29th and 30th President Gompers called 
into conference with him the representatives of 
the Seattle Central Council and of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and after a lengthy talk by him 
on the necessity of upholding the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor exacted a pledge 
from those present to support the acceptance by 
the Seattle Central Labor Council of the ultima- 
tum handed down by the executive council and 
to use their best influence to heal such wounds as 
may have afflicted the labor movement Of Seattle. 
At a later date President Gompers again called 
before him separately the representatives of the 
Seattle Council and of the State Federation of 
Labor and once more exacted a pledge to exert 
every effort to harmonize all former existing dif- 
ferences. 

The pledge of the Federation’s representatives 
was given in good faith and has been kept; how- 
ever, the report submitted last Wednesday night 
to the Seattle Central Council by its representa- 
tives and published in the Union Record violated 
their pledge. The report charged the president 
of the State Federation with misrepresenting the 
facts before the executive council and attempted 
to compare him with Ole Hanson in this connec- 
tion. 

The signers of the report and all concerned had 
complete knowledge of the fact that all charges 
made against the Seattle Central Labor Council 
before the parent body were corroborated and 
sustained by its official minutes and that former 
Secretary Duncan acknowledged that the minutes 
of the Council were written by him and were a 
correct record. They also knew that the action 
taken by the executive council was based entirely 
on the official minutes and records submitted and 
which covered the activities of the Seattle Cen- 
tral Labor Council for the past two years. Any 
extraneous matter injected into the hearing was 
injected by its representatives through personal 
attacks directed against certain individuals and 
organizations, none of which bore any relation to 
the subject being considered by the parent body. 

It is to be hoped that, despite this infraction of 
the pledges given President Gompers, the repre- 
sentatives of the Seattle Council will in future 
make every effort to help unite the labor forces of 
their ‘city and abandon those policies which have 
in the past brought so much injury to the cause of 
labor in Seattle and to some extent that of the 
entire state. 

The representatives of the State Federation of 
Labor intend to fulfill their pledges given Presi- 
dent Gompers and the executive council and do 
all in their power to help bring harmony in the 
ranks of labor in Seattle and throughout the 
state, but will feel compelled to defend themselves 


against any unwarranted attacks or misrepre- 
sentation that may be made. 

The decision of the executive council to watch 
closely the activities of the Tacoma, Butte and 
Detroit central labor bodies reveals the determina- 
tion of the parent body to “clean up all disloyal 
activities on the part of any subsidiary body 
directly chartered from the American Federation 
of Labor. The expulsion of William F. Dunne, 
representing the Butte Council, from the floor of 
the American Federation of Labor convention for 
his communistic activities and connections was the 
opening gun in a campaign now under way to rid 
the legitimate trades union movement of those 
who openly pretend loyalty to it, but who secretly 
conspire for its destruction—Washington State 
Federation of Labor Bulletin. 
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Mission at l6% 
iGIVE {GIVE TIME ON te TURES 


7 BUILDINGS - 22 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU, FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP-FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


Joseph M. Golden 


for 


POLICE JUDGE 


Endorsed by 


UNION LABOR 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


Stores 
Oakland 


Sacramento 
Reno 
Petaluma 

San Francisco 


Your Dollar ag the Most 


Stores 


Idaho 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Nevada 
California 


Open a 44 % Interest 
Savings Account Today 


ANGLO-CALIFORNIA TRUST Co, 


ee “CThe Cily “Wide Bank. 


Market & Sansome Sts. 


San Francisco 


Branch Banks 


Market, McAllister 
& Jones Streets 
101 Markos 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENTS 


Branch Banks 
Mission & 16th 
Fillmore & G 
Third & 20th 
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A NEW HOMESITE. 

Millionaires will have nothing on the aged and 
infirm members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union if the organization’s executive council 
finds merit in the proposal of the West Palm 
Beach union local for the establishment of a 
home in Florida. The southern union has offered 
fifty acres of land for the nucleus of a home site 
in the Palm Beach region along the famous In- 
dian River in the heart of the orange country. 

High up in the Rocky Mountains the interna- 
tional union now maintains a Union Printers 
Home that is larger and more imposing than most 
resort hotels and the grounds of which cover two 
hundred and fifty-five acres. Hospital facilities at 
the Home near Colorado Springs have attracted 
wide attention and artistic landscaping has added 
to the beauty of the scenery of the far-flung 
mountains. 

The addition of a Florida home in the winter 
climate belt was proposed at the recent conven- 
tion of the union in Atlanta, Ga., and the execu- 
tive council was instructed to investigate. The 
council will journey to Florida this winter to view 
the West Palm Beach site and also to look at 
other property in that state suggested by mem- 
bers of the union. 
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PRESSMEN BENEFIT BALL. 

Funds for the erection of a memorial to the 
members of the International Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union killed in the world war will be 
raised at a ball to be given Saturday night, Oc- 
tober 27, at the Knights of Columbus Hall in 
Golden Gate avenue. 

The memorial, which will be in the form of 
a chapel at which all denominations may worship, 
will be erected on property of the union at the 
Pressmen’s Home in Tennessee. During the war 
5524 pressmen and assistants served with the 
American forces, of whom 111 failed to return. 
The chapel is to cost $50,000 and San Francisco 
pressmen hope to raise a liberal contribution to 
this fund at Saturday’s entertainment. 

Among those who are working for the affair 
are Miss Katherine Hickman, Miss Alta Fipps, 
Bernard G. Donahue, president of the local body 
of printing pressmen, and Clyde E. Bowen, secre- 
tary of the web pressmen. Major George L. 
Berry, international president, a San Francisco. 
legion convention visitor, will be a guest of honor. 

———————_g—____ 

Paul—I'd go through anything for you. 

Pauline—Let’s start on your banking account.— 
Melbourne Punch. 
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Re-elect 


SHERIFF 


Thomas F. Finn 


Vote to retain a good public servant. 


The administration of the sheriff’s office 
and the county jails under Sheriff Finn 
is a credit to the city and county. 


Sheriff Finn devotes all of his time to the 
sheriff’s office and is in no other business. 


Adolph Judell 


for 


Supervisor 
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AS MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WORKS HE KEPT THE JOB GOING WITH 
STEADY PAY TO THE MEN. 


too, 
Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 
Co 
Phone West 6059 P. Santucci, Mer. 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 
Hotel and Restaurant Work a Specialty 
Rough Dry and Finished Work. All Mending Free 
2544 Greenwich Street San Francisco 
Between Scott and Divisadero 
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The Milk With the 
Natural Cream Flavor 


MEYENBERG 
EVAPORATED 
MILK CO. 


MARKET & DRUMM STS. 
(Fife Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 1056 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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| 3242 MISSION 
i Also in Los Angeles 


605 KEARNY | 
2640 MISSION | 


“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER «& SAXE 


1lO49 MARKET STREET 
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To unions subscribing for their 

entire membership, 85 cents a year 
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Single Copies, 5 cents 

Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
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President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor says it is better to make 
conservative demands and then be radical in the 
determination to achieve them than to make radi- 
conservative demands and then be radical in the 
endeavor to bring them about. Most sensible 
men will agree that he is right in his reasoning 
and many labor organizations in this country can 
produce concrete proof that the idea put into prac- 
tice pays. Though past the allotted three score 
and ten the mind of Gompers is as keen as ever 
and his advice is always worth heeding. 

. = 


Duncan of the 


Jimmie Seattle Central Labor 
Council ran true to form when he was called to 
vote on the unseating of Dunne at the Portland 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
He dogged it. Did not respond to his name 
when it was called by the Secretary. That is the 
usual course of the Soviet brigade. When they 
are pinned down where they must face the music 
the yellow comes to the surface and overshadows 
the red. However, the convention compelled 
Duncan to vote upon the demand of other dele- 
gates, and he then voted for his friend and col- 
league Dunne. Elsewhere in this issue we are 
reprinting the bulletin of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor wherein it is shown how 
well Duncan kept his promise to President Gom- 
pers concerning his future activities in the Seattle 


labor movement. There, too, he ran true to form. 


> 
When you hear an employer say he is in favor 
of unions provided they are properly conducted 
you may rest assured that what he means is that 
he is in favor of them if they will allow him to 
conduct them, or failing in that, that they do 


nothing but act in the capacity of a mutual ad- 
miration society. 


Unions that desire to have 
something to say concerning working hours and 
wages are never “properly conducted” from the 
standpoint of the employer who sticks to the open 
shop idea. And any union reaches the 
point where it is willing to allow the employers 
to dictate its activities it has passed beyond the 
possibility of usefulness to the membership, so 
that there is no use in paying a great deal of at- 
tention to what open shoppers have to say con- 
cerning the conduct of unions. Their criticism 
is always destructive and their advice worthless. 
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Welfare Work and Labor 


One evening last week we listened to a large employer make the statement 
that wages “had nothing to do with the loyalty of employees or the volume of pro- 
duction.” He later on, upon questioning, amended his statement to some extent, 
but still insisted that it was possible to get much better results through the in- 


strumentality of welfare work. In some instances, and dealing with mental de- 


fectives, he may be on the right track, but it is a certainty that when a concern 


has intelligent workmen the scheme will not work. It will not suffice to satisfy 


any intelligent individual in lieu of decent pay and reasonable working conditions, 
though it is hard to convince a great many employers of this fact. They do not, 
as a rule, look upon wage workers as intelligent human beings. They are simply 
pieces of machinery to be manipulated just as is any inanimate servant of man. 

Arthur Brisbane, chief editorial writer for the Hearst papers, commends to 
employeis a paraphrasing of the slogan, “Milk from contented cows.” It is “Work 
from contented workmen ought to be the employer’s motto. Contented cows don’t 
kick or buck.” Mr. Brisbane professes to believe that the content which he com- 
mends can be induced by so-called welfare work, 

“Work from contented workmen ought to be the employer’s motto” is another 
Brisbanality of the kind that Hearst’s writer produces so prolifically. It means 
nothing unless the workmen’s content springs from a consciousness that he, as a 
free man, is receiving a square deal from his employer. When the contentment 


is a temporary feeling induced by “welfare” work it seldom results in the quality 
of work which follows the giving of fair wages and good working conditions. 


President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor recently analyzed 
“Milk 


It constituted a perfect reply to Brisbane’s Brisbanality. 
Mr, Gompers said in part: 


the workmen-made-contented-by-welfare-work theory in an editorial on 


From Contented Cows.” 


“Because men are not constituted like cows, much of the welfare endeavor 


of employers is doomed to failure. Up to a certain point workmen of the self- 


respecting kind will accept the same kind of treatment a farmer gives his cow. 
Farmers provide nice stalls, regulate the food, supply fresh air, procure good 
drinking water and keep a veterinary handy so that his animals may give good 


milk or do good work. On the theory that similar treatment will increase effi- 


ciency if applied to workmen, it has become popular for employers to make much 


of housing programs, dietetic supervision, sanitation, hospitalization, visiting 
nursing, and recreation for employees. But it is absurd to imagine that these are 


panaceas or solvents of the labor problem. After a certain point is reached it 
constitutes a boomerang. It does not matter then if the employer cries about the 
ingratitude of workmen. 


tented. * * * 


The milk is sour—the cows are no longer con- 


“In final analysis the American Federation of Labor stands for a policy and 


system that will develop real men; men of intelligence; men of courage, inde- 


pendence, good workmanship and responsibility, who pulsate with the discontent 


that makes man divine. The contented cow idea has not made the American 


Federation of Labor what it is on Labor Day, 1923. Some of that soul that was 


breathed into man has been working 24 hours a day to produce a union of men 


working for what is right and good. That soul lives on!” 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


On our way home a few evenings ago we wit- 
nessed a real tragedy. A truck loaded with 
grapes was driving along and a boy about twelve 
or thirteen years of age climbed up on the back 
end and got a great bunch of the fine fruit. He 
then jumped off and the grapes fell out of his 
hand. He had to move quickly to avoid being 
struck by a machine following the truck. The 
machine ran over the bunch of grapes and 
smashed them to a jelly. The truck was gone 
and the boy had no chance to get another bunch. 


Psychology may be somewhat useful in some 
lines of endeavor, but the truth is psychologists 
take themselves altogether too seriously. They 
almost expect the ordinarily intelligent individual 
to consider their determinations little short of 
infallible. The science has not as yet developed 
to the point where we can have very much con- 
fidence in it, and some of its exponents, through 
their conduct, persuade us that they are bordering 
very closely upon insanity and are, therefore, un- 
worthy of consideration when it comes to deter- 
mining important questions. They talk about 
testing the mental capacity of individuals for this 
or that purpose, but they might be taken more 
in earnest if they were to suggest that someone 
ought to test their mental status. 


It has been demonstrated so often that the 
shorter workday does not mean a decrease in 
production that it is surprising that so many men 
who ought to know better will insist that the 
longer a man works the more he produces. They 
seem to be unable to understand that fatigue, re- 
sulting from long hours of labor day after day, 
really does reduce production in the end. But 
the worst feature of long working hours is not 
the immediate falling off in production but rather 
the shortening of the productive life of the 
worker. As machinery takes the place of hand 
labor the necessity for long hours of drudgery is 
reduced and with proper distribution of the bene- 
fits of improved machinery and labor-saving de- 
vices the wage worker will get shorter working 
hours in spite of the opposition of the dullards 
who refuse to see the light and act fairly. 


The organized labor movement is made up of 
men and women who know that only through 
organization can the wage worker get just treat- 
ment in the industrial world. They have just as 
much regard for the Golden Rule as any other 
element of society, but they know that if they were 
to depend upon the operation of that rule they 
would have to go hungry and naked. They are 
practical enough to understand that until em- 
ployers as a whole are willing to operate their 
establishments upon the basis of the Golden Rule 
it is not possible for the workers to practice those 
principles. Every intelligent wage worker knows 
that unions have in the past, do now and will in 
the future compel unwilling employers to pay 
more than they otherwise would pay and they are 
not likely to give up a bird in the hand for one 
in the bush no matter how eloquently they are 
admonished to do so by those who feel that they 
are better qualified to determine such questions 
than are the actual toilers, The earning of bread 
is a practical proposition and the bread earners 
are practical individuals meeting the situation as 
it is and not as they would like to have it. The 
Golden Rule is a splendid rule and the world 
would be much better off if it were generally prac- 
ticed, but at present so few are guided by it that 
the workers must depend very largely upon their 
economic power to get fair treatment for them. 
They tried getting along without organization 
for ages and met with ignominious failure. 


Vote for 


WILLIAM H. 


HARRELSON 


SUPERVISOR 


Endorsed by the Union Labor Party on His Record with Labor 
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Vote for 


JOHN DANIEL 


SUPERVISOR 


He has the Endorsement of the Union Labor Party, because he has 
been a Consistent Friend of Labor 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The regular meeting of No. 21 was held at the 
Labor Temple Sunday, October 21st, and a sum- 
mary of the business is given below. The mem- 
bership statement showed that during the month 
79 cards had been deposited and 72 issued, leav- 
ing a membership of 1328. Harry A. Babcock, 
Herbert F. Hail and Elias C. y Leon were elected 
to full membership, and Frank V. Gowan and 
Wm. D. McCarthy were accepted as apprentice 
members. This group of new members were 
given the obligation and instruction by President 
Charles P. Howard in an impressive manner. The 
scale committee introduced two resolutions deal- 
ing with matters pertaining to the union, which 
were adopted by unanimous vote. Deviating from 
the regular order of business, President Stauffer 
introduced International President Charles P. 
Howard, who made an address of some length, 
in which he spoke of matters vitally important to 
the membership at large. Mr. Howard received 
quite an ovation upon arising to speak and was 
given the closest attention by the membership dur- 
ing his talk. He told us of the condition of the 
trade in general and the progress of the 44-hour 
struggle, and predicted that within a short time 
the special assessment would be reduced and abol- 
ished altogether at no distant date. He declared 
that less than 2000 members are still on the strike 
roll and expects to see that number diminished if 
not wiped out altogether as the winter work pro- 
gresses. He was given another ovation as he 
finished speaking. Following his address Presi- 
dent Stauffer introduced Mr. Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
and a member of No. 16, who told of the rise of 
the American Federation of Labor from an or- 
ganization of 250,000 to in excess of 4,000,000 
during his tenure of office. Mr. Morrison’s re- 
marks were well received by the membership. An 
amendment to the constitution which had been 
referred to the executive committee, came up for 
discussion on the report of the committee that it 
would cost the membership too much to concur. 
The matter was re-referred to the committee for 
further consideration. C. H. G. Kruger, A. A. 
Loeber and E,. W. Thurman made application for 
pensions, and their applications were approved 
and forwarded to the International for action. 
Mrs. F. J. Tabor, who is not actively engaged in 
the printing business, was granted an honorable 
withdrawal card. W. H. McMillan resigned from 
the auditing committee, and the election of a 
successor was deferred one month. Fred J. Crute 
having leit the jurisdiction, his place on the mem- 
bership committee was filled by the chair appoint- 
ing C. K. Couse. The executive committee was 
instructed to draft suitable resolutions on the 
death of Frank J. Bonningtonn. The meeting was 
adjourned out of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Bonnington. 

Charles P. Howard, president of the I. T. U., 
accompanied by his wife, and Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L., accompanied by his 
official family, arrived in the city, en route to their 
respective homes from the A. F. of L. convention 
at Portland. The party was met at the Oakland 
mole by members of the executive committee and 
members of the union, and escorted to their hotel. 
The ladies of the party were sent on a sight- 
seeing trip over the city, and Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Morrison visited headquarters, where they 
met a number of old friends, and Mr. Howard 
held a meeting with union committees. Satur- 
day Messrs. Howard and Morrison, accompanied 
by President Stauffer, First Vice-President Black 
and Geo. H. Knell, left for Stockton, where the 
Sacramento and Stockton unions had arranged a 
joint session. The visiting dignitaries were given 
a banquet, later adjourning to Veterans’ Hall, 
where, after preliminary remarks by visiting local 
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presidents and secretaries, President Howard was 
introduced and made an address which was most 
enthusiastically received. He spoke along the 
same lines as he did in this city Sunday. Mr. 
Morrison was then introduced and made an 
address which was well received by the Stockton- 
Sacramento printers and their friends. Almost 
every printer in Sacramento journeyed to Stock- 
ton, 90 coming on a special train and the rest 
driving down by auto. James Byrnes of Sacra- 
mento was chairman of the evening. After the 
speechmaking the combined membership enjoyed 
a dance and refreshments. The valley boys know 
how to entertain their visitors and certainly did 
their best to make the evening pleasant for every- 
one. Such a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
will do much for the good of the labor movement 
in both valleys. Mr. Howard and party returned 
Sunday morning and attended the meeting Sun- 
day at the Labor Temple. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
left Sunday evening for Los Angeles, with pleas- 
ant memories of their stay in San Francisco. 

“Jimmie” Golden, the good-natured, smiling 
tickler of keyboards, was a visitor in the bay 
region during the week and returned to Los 
Angeles, where he “expects” to reside. 

R. E. Johnson, one of the standbys of the 
Phillips & Van Orden chapel was absent from his 
duties last week from a slight illness. 

Quite a number of visiting printers from Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, San Jose, Oakland, Berkeley 
and other bay cities called on No. 21’s meeting 
Sunday. Call again, boys, we are glad to see you 
amongst us. 

Chronicle Notes. 

Tuesday last a meeting of the Chronicle Chapel 
Mutual Benefit Society was called at 3 p.m., for 
the purpose of adopting a constitution and by- 
laws, electing permanent officers and fixing the 
dues and when to begin collecting, also to set the 
amount to be raised and kept in the treasury for 
emergencies. When formed the week previous 
some 60 odd members were on the charter roster; 
since then it has grown to include 85. L. L. Heag- 
ney was elected president pro tem, and J. H. 
McDermott temporary secretary-treasurer, and at 
Tuesday’s election were re-elected to fill those 
offices until the regular election occurs in Janu- 
ary. It might be well to state that this is a chapel 
affair entirely and in no way rivals or attempts to 
encroach on the field of other local mutual aid 
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societies, as to which some have expressed appre- 
hension. 

Several days ago Harry Crotty recommended 
to Ed Thornton a certain restaurant as a good 
place to eat, that its food and service were above 
the average:; “something different,” in fact. 
Come lunch time and Ed saunters into it, has 
lunch—and gets ptomaine. Now, he says, if 
Harry has any more to recommend, to tell him 
their names so he can go some place else. 

Last week brought in two subs who have car- 
ried I. T. U. cards for many years—Bryant James, 
forty years’ continuous membership, and E. L. 
Benedict, whose card is nearly as old. They 
worked together in the mining country of the 
Northwest thirty years ago and when they met 
here held a reunion and indulged in many a 
reminiscence of days gone by. 

Foreman W. M. Davy is in receipt of a per- 
mit, procured for him by Harry Hammond of the 
Byron Times, to hunt on a private estate on Vic- 
toria Island, near Byron, and leaves Saturday 
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Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Deposits 
Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 
MISSION BRANCH 


PARK-PRESIDIO Peer BRANC 


HAIGHT STREET BRA 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000,000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


. Mission and 21st Streets 

: pCiement St. and 7th Ave. 
ate t and Belvedere Streets 

: Wen ortal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (4144 ) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compound 
POUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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with Charles D. Staples of the Call. This is a 
10,000-acre preserve which the owner refuses to 
lease to gun clubs and on which only his friends 
are allowed to hunt. With favorable weather 
Mr. Davy hopes to bring home the limit of ducks. 

Proof positive, in the form of a post card, 
comes from Honolulu that W. A. Smith is per- 
mitting his mind to wander into light, frivolous 
channels, wherein poi, the hula and the hula 
dancer occupy considerable space. Mr. Smith 
expects to be home in a week or so and should 
suffer no permanent ill effects. 

Personally known to practically every print in 
the burg, Virgil E. Sawyer, the op with the classi- 
cal moniker and the dexterous digits, is helping 
get the sheet out at Third and Kearny. 

Recently W. H. Forbes, head _ proofreader, 
joined “gasoline alley” by purchasing a 1924 en- 
closed Studebaker as a pleasure car, but after 
spending a few days trying to master the in- 
tricacies of gear shifting, steering, signaling, et 
cetera, he had to lay off work a week to recuper- 
ate, 

Tom Hearn lately turned in his last year’s 
Buick for a four-wheel brake model of the same 
make. This has been Mr. Hearn’s practice for 
some years, and no woman ever watched the 
latest Paris fashions as he does the changing 
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automobile styles as he insists on having the new- 
est thing out in gasoline buggies. 

When J. H. McDermott starts to collect a fund 
his “raising” power is irresistible. A case in point 
is the McParland memorial. He wanted to make 
a showing and those a bit “short” last week had 
to borrow or beg a dollar to contribute. Harvey 
Bell’s name wasn’t on Mickey’s list as a contribu- 
tor, but that should worry the fight’ng Irishman 
—Harvey put up his usual roar, but he dug up 
just the same. 

Dan O’Connell says he is going to support 
Dinny Gallagher for president of the U. S. A, 
so he may demand that Bill Harris be appointed 
ambassador to the Island of Yap, as he figures 
Bill would be able to hold his own as a spell- 
binder even among the natives. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Gallagher drove up to the 
Valley of the Moon with friends the first of the 
week. He reports that the recent forest fire up 
there played havoe with the settlements, ranches 
and summer cottages. 

Several of the Chronicle apprentices have grad- 
uated into first-class prints; it’s to be doubted, 
however, if any have equalled the record of Lloyd 


Nesbit. Seven weeks ago he started a learner’s 
g 


course on the machines; last week Foreman 
W. M. Davy granted him full journeyman’s pay. 
Lloyd is a competent hand man, better than the 
average as a makeup, and now he has passed the 
acid test on the Mergs—and only about 23 years 
old. Guess he isn’t resting pretty! 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Special Meeting Held 
Wednesday Evening, October 18, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, was escorted to the platform 
by Secretary John A. O’Connell. 

In a few chosen words President Hollis intro- 
duced President Gompers to the assembled dele- 
gates and friends of the organized labor move- 
ment, called together for the special purpose of 
meeting the president of the American Federation 
of Labor and receiving his personal message and 
words of encouragement on the return journey 
from the 43d annual convention at Portland, Ore. 

President Gompers delivered an interesting and 
instructive address on the present condition of 
the American Labor Movement, and outlined im- 
mediate plans for improving the status of wage 
earners and their dependents. He laid special 
stress on the need for an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution empowering Congress to pass 
protective legislation for children in industry, and 
appealed to the labor movement and citizenship 
at large, as well as to this Council, to promote 
by every practical means the adoption of such 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution. He 
referred in scathing terms to the consummate, 
cruel and tyrannical conspiracy on the part of 
building material dealers in San Francisco re- 
fusing to furnish materials to contractors employ- 
ing union building mechanics, and called upon all 
good citizens to use all lawful means to defeat 
the objects of that conspiracy. He explained to 
the assembled trade unionists the necessity for 
greater unity and discipline in our movement, and 
directed his shafts of criticism against those ele- 
ments who enter the trade union for the mere 
purpose of destroying it. He welcomed differ- 
ences of opinion and the fullest ventilation of 
such differences in our movement, as long as the 
minority will respect the decisions of the ma- 
jority. Before closing his address he referred to 
a visit made by him to San Francisco in 1891, 
when he received the gift of a beautiful medal 
from the trade unionists of those days assembled 
at Woodward’s Gardens, a token of friendship 
which he cherishes with pride and always has had 
with him on every subsequent visit to San Fran- 
cisco. At the conclusion of his address he re- 
ceived generous and prolonged applause. 

President Hollis announced that at the regular 
meeting of the Council to be held Friday evening, 
October 19th, Hartwell L. Brunson, organizer of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, will address the 
Council on the objects of that institution, which 
is now a part of the activities of the American 
Federation of Labor, as explained by President 
Gompers at some length. 

President Hollis and Secretary O’Connell there- 
upon, in brief addresses expressed the sentiments 
of those privileged to be present, testifying to the 
regards and affection of the local trade-union 
movement for the courageous and distinguished 
leader who honored us on this occasion by his 
presence. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A, O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——____-- @—___-_--- 
Synopsis of Minutes of October 19, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved at printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From F, W. Taylor, 
assistant secretary to the Mayor, thanking Coun- 
cil for check for $1040, in favor of Japanese Re- 
lief Committee. Notice of Civil Service Examina- 
tions for Nurses and Trackmen. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, request for a boycott on the 
Potrero Basket Grocery Store, 2511 24th street. 
From Paste Makers’ Union, inclosing copy of new 
wage scale and agreement. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Commonwealth Club of California, relative 
to election laws. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the controversy between the Retail Shoe 
Clerks’ Union and the firm of Feltman & Curme, 
your committee recommends that the Council de- 
clare its intention of levying a boycott on the 
Feltman & Curme Company; concurred in. The 
death of Frank J. Bonnington, members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 was called to the atten- 
tion of the committee, and the Secretary was 
instructed to prepare suitable resolutions and for- 
ward same to the family of the deceased and to 
Typographical Union. 

Resolution reads: 

Whereas, The labor movement of this city and 
State, as well as the Nation, has suffered great 
loss in the death, caused by accident, of Frank 
J. Bonnington, member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21; and 

Whereas, Brother Bonnington was one of the 
most methodical and studious men in our movye- 
ment, taking minute interest in all of its manifold 
activities and faithfully devoting his energies and 
fine qualities to the advancement of the cause of 
organized labor, serving during his whole life as its 
trusted agent in many important transactions and 
posts of confidence and honor, ardently doing 
committee work and acting successfully for his 
constituents in many trying and difficult situa- 
tions, as well as serving as a delegate and an 
officer in the local central body and in the State 
Federation of Labor, in each of these capacities 
always proving himself a painstaking, depend- 
able and able trade unionist; and 

Whereas, During his entire life he earned for 
himself, in and out of the labor movement, im- 
plicit faith and respect for his sterling and un- 
blemished character, his earnestness and thorough 
application to duty, intent only upon loyal serv- 
ice in the cause dearest to his heart, the con- 
tinued growth and success of organized labor; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in regular session assembled this 19th day of 
October, 1923, that we mourn the loss of Brother 
Frank J. Bonnington and acknowledge through 
his death the loss of one of the finest characters 
in our movement; that we sympathise with his 
bereaved widow, family and friends, extending 
to them heartfelt and condolence; and 
that, as a further token of respect to his memory, 
this resolution be spread at length upon the min- 
utes of the Council, 


sorrow 


The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

It was moved and seconded that when we ad- 
journ we do so out of respect to the memory of 
Brother Frank J. Bonnington; motion carried. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Complained of 
American Legion indorsing the Yellow Cab; 
Black and White, and Yellow Cab Companies 
are unfair. Retail Shoe Clerks—Are conducting 
a vigorous campaign against the firm of Feltman 
& Curme Company shoe store. Waiters No. 30— 
Untrue statement published in Chronicle regard- 
ing District Attorney campaign at coming elec- 
tion; Foster Lunches unfair; business good. 
Barbers—All shops that keep open on Sundays 
are unfair. Bakery Drivers—Thanked delegates 
for assistance in their fight with the Torino 
Bakery. Garment Workers—Requested all dele- 
gates wearing uniforms to stay away from the 
Home Credit Company, Letter Carriers—Their 
National President has been elected fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union Congress. 
Photo Engravers—Have gone on record of as- 
sessing membership $1 per member for Palo Alto 


Hospital for Veterans. Stereotypers—Have do- 
nated $100 to the same institution. 

The Chair introduced the following brothers 
who addressed the Council on the general condi- 
tions in the labor movement throughout the coun- 
try: Brothers Frank Morrison, secretary of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; John J. Manning, sec- 
retary Label Trades Department of American 
Federation of Labor; Matthew Woll, seventh vice- 
president of American Federation of Labor and 
international president of Photo Engravers’ Union; 
Charles P. Howard, international president of the 
Typographical Union; Brother Brunson, secretary 
of the Workers’ Educational Bureau. 

Receipts—$268.42. Expenses—$180.92. 

Council adjourned at 10:40 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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THE HUNGRIEST THING THERE IS. 

By Chester M. Wright, 
International Labor News Service. 

No. 4. 

If anybody ever had the idea that food would 
still the cravings of hunger that person made a 
great mistake. Hunger builds up the body and 
makes it capable of a bigger appetite. That’s 
what you get for your thanks when you start out 
to feed the beast. Also that’s what the beast gets 
when it starts out to feed itself. 

Labor first had a hunger for another piece of 
black bread. Then it had a hunger for something 
to put on the bread. It had a hunger for a house, 
then for a house with more windows and more 
rooms and with rugs on the floor. 

Invention conspired with hunger and made men 
want clothes of mill spun cloth, shirts of finer 
texture and better cut. Invention and hunger, 
contriving and conniving together, made labor 
want pianos, telephones, phonographs, pictures. 
Nobody wanted a telephone fifty years ago. 

Of little use is a life made richer by finer 
material surroundings if you must come home 
after ten, twelve, fourteen hours of labor, ex- 
hausted, ready for a stupor sleep. The brain, 
groping for its right to compreherd its surround- 
ings and to enjoy beauty and music and to be 
fit for thought, yes, for exultation and exhilara- 
tion, fights for freedom from fatigue. The work- 
day must not rob it of its life. 

The fine correlation between the human desire 
for a shorter work-day and the development of 
machinery is what helped to make a richer life 
possible. Isn’t it the fact that the machine woke 
up the race and gave it the big chance? 


Editor, 


MATTHEW 
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MAILERS’ ITEMS. 


Charles P. Howard, president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, appeared before the 
regular meeting of San Francisco Mailers’ Union 
No. 18 last Sunday, and delivered an interesting 
and instructive address in which he gave a brief 
resume of the work of the International Union, 
with particular reference to the progress being 
made in the inauguration of the 44-hour week in 
the commercial branch of the printing industry. 
He said, that up to September 24, 1923, over $16,- 
000,000 in strike assessments were contributed by 
the general membership, and, that of this amount, 
over $14,800,000 had been expended in the con- 
duct of the strike; that this endeavor of the 
I, T. U. is without parallel in the American labor 
movement. Mr. Howard's remarks were enthusi- 
astically received by the members at the largest- 
attended meeting in the history of the local 
Mailers’ Union. 

The unions adjourned out of respect to the 
memory of the late Frank J. Bonnington, who re- 
cently passed from this life as a result of being 
struck and fatally injured by an automobile while 
on his way to work one last month. 
Acting in the capacity of a representative of the 
Typographical Union during the 


mor ning 


year 1901, Mr. 
F ee 
process 
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investing the funds so gained in a high-powered 
car, formed an entangling alliance with one of 
the fair sex, with the result that his savings have 
dwindled to next-to-nothing. Anyway, he says 
he has learned a good lesson in thrift. 
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OFFICERS ADDRESS COUNCIL. 

“The most important accomplishment of the 
American Federation of Labor in its convention 
at Portland was to reaffirm its position for pri- 
vate property, freedom of contract and private 
initiative,’ Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, declared in a 
speech before the delegates of the San Francisco 
Central Labor Council at last Friday night’s 
meeting. 

He drew a distinction between the two schools 
of thought, one of which would place the state 
in the dominant position and would have it con- 
trol in the religious industrial and even social life, 
while the other demanding the least interference 
from the state and the greatest freedom for the 
exercise of private initiative in all respects, and 
said that “as between these schools of thought, 
the American labor movement chooses the latter.” 

“T have no fear for the future of the American 
Federation of Labor.” With these words Secre- 
tary Frank Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor began his recapitulation of the attempts 
made in the past to destroy or replace the organi- 
zation, which in 1897, when he became secretary, 
had but 265,000 members. 

He told of the attempt to found a co-operative 
State in Idaho, which met an early doom. 

“The I. W. W..” he said, “offered a short cut 
to industrial freedom, but it has vanished. The 
One Big Union had its advocates, and they are 
gone. The American Federation of Labor is 
alone and supreme.’ 

A plan to organize the purchasing power of 
trade-union members in San Francisco, through 
a tremendous drive and a block-to-block canvass, 
was urged upon the Council by John J. Manning, 
in charge of the label department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Capital is organized,” he declared, “and labor 
must organize its purchasing power.” 

President C. P. Howard of the International 
Typographical Union was introduced by his fel- 
low craftsman, George S. Hollis, president of the 
San Francisco Council. 

He reviewed the fight carried on by this organi- 
zation for the 44-hour week. In its conduct the 
Typographical Union had spent more money than 
any other organization in the world. 

With a membership of but 70,000, the union had 
raised more than $16,000,000 to support the mem- 
bers who were not working. At one time 11,000 
members were on strike, but at the present day 
only 2000 were out he said. 

With the address of Field Secretary Hartwell 
L. Brunson before the Council, the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, launched a State-wide campaign 
for workers’ education in California. 

Secretary Brunson, who is a member of the 
Machinists’ Union, was formerly connected with 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Board and 
is well known throughout the country because of 
his services in that capacity. 

“Each State has its own problems,” he said, 
“and we shall assist each State Federation of 
Labor to solve them in its own way.” In Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Ohio, full-time educational 
directors have been placed in the field by the 
State Federations of Labor, and the work of or- 
ganizing classes, reading groups, libraries and dis- 
cussion groups is progressing rapidly. In Cali- 
fornia a plan has been proposed whereby the State 
Federation of Labor may co-operate with the 
University of California, which has a department 
of labor education in its extension division.” 

As to the work of the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau, he went on to explain in response to 
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questions, it maintains a registration system for 
teachers, has published a*® number of text-books 
sold at nominal price, among them “The Control 
of Wages,” “The Humanizing of Knowledge,” 
“A Short History of the American Labor Move- 
ment,” and “Women and the Labor Movement,” 
and has also printed reading lists on ‘a wide 
variety of subjects. 

A novel system of correspondence courses has 
been developed particularly for such communities 


as mining camps, he said, where it is frequently 
difficult to find a competent teacher. The cor- 
respondence students meet in a group, discuss the 
subject-matter under a leader and then write their 
papers as individuals, 

Visual instruction has been very helpful, ac- 
cording to Brunson, and plans for the wide use 
of the motion picture film in connection with 
education for workers are under way at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Hypro-rrectric power, de- 
veloped, is more abundant and cheaper 
in California than in any other state. 
That fortunate condition has been 
brought about chiefly by public utili- 
ty companies under California’s ef- 
fective system of regulation. True, 
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the initiative, foresight, and courage 
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OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


825 MARKET Pip 
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PRESERVER 


KATSCHINS KI ——— 
Philadelphia Shoe Co |. re 
SAN FRANCISCO Shoe Stores 
525 POURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 
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MISSION AT 224 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San _ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: William 
Runkle of the steam shovelmen, William A. Bald- 
win of the printing pressmen, James A. McCrea 
of the waiters. 


A. J. Van Bebber and M. Wortenberg of the 
Cooks’ Union have caused the arrest of Julius 
Selma on charge of a shortage of about $1000 in 
his accounts. The arrest was made last Tuesday 
and a preliminary hearing has not yet been had. 

Jules Demello, Rialto Hotel, is here today from 
Honolulu anxious to find his brother, Thomas, 
34, whom he has not heard from in three years. 
Thomas Demello was then a shipyard worker 
living at San Leandro. 

The annual dance of Molder’s Union No. 164 
will take place in the Auditorium of the Labor 
Temple on Saturday evening, November 3d. All 
arrangements have been completed and the com- 
mittee in charge is anticipating a great affair. 


The ball of the Label Section of the Labor 
Council is to be held in the Auditorium of the 
Labor Temple tomorrow night. These affairs by 
the Label Section are always well attended and 
entertaining. A big crowd is expected. 

This is the season of dances by organizations 
connected with the labor movement and the 
Waitresses’ Union is to give a dance and enter- 
tainment in Turn Verein Hall, Eighteenth street, 
on the evening of November 3d. The affair is 
for the benefit of the sick fund of the union. 

W. G. Desepie, president of the International 
Clerks’ Protective Association, is asked to assume 
personal supervision of the work of organizing a 
Clerks’ Union in Richmond. 

The proposition of merging the two central 
labor bodies of Contra Costa County, thus form- 
ing a unified clearing-house for the labor move- 
ment, was discussed by several unionists at the 
Labor Temple, Richmond, last Monday evening. 
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BOX 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 
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Friday, October 26, 1923. 


ORPHEUM. 


The Orpheum Theater offers another vaudeville 
bill of unequalled merits for the week beginning 
Sunday matinee. George Nash, the distinguished 
American actor who has attained success both in 
the legitimate and vaudeville stage, with Julia 
Hay, a prominent leading women, appear in a 
comedy-dramatic sketch from the pen of Aaron 
Hoffman, “The Unexpected.” It is what is called 
a surprise sketch and therefore the theme is not 
told. 


The U. S. S. Leviathan Orchestra, which has 
made such a tremendous impression upon the 
Orpheum patrons, will be held over for a second 
week. The band will offer a new number of 
selections as will Morton Downey, the lyric tenor 
who has created such a furore here. Mr. Downey 
has a golden voice. Donald Kerr and Effie 
Weston will also remain over for a second week 
with Russell Hird. Mr. Kerr and Miss Weston 
will offer a brand new repertoire of songs and 
dances, which will include a number which they 
did in “Sally.” 

D. Apollon is the star of “Bi-Ba-Bo,” and the 
Misses Ramona, Virginia Bacon and Pavlow are 
the featured dancers. Apollon is a mandolin 
wizard, and his playing constitutes an important 
part of this act. Miss Virginia Bacon is a toe 
dancer; Miss Ramona does a bow and arrow 
dance which made her a sensation with the 
Marion Morgan Dancers. Jack George, assisted 
by Mae Normandie, offer two bits, “King Tut’s 
Tomb” and “Sons of I Will Arise.” Mr. George 
takes the part of an old negro preacher which 
is a riot of fun. 

Charles Harrison and Sylvia Dakin, assisted by 
Billy, have a miniature musical comedy offering 
called “The Three of Us.” Mr. Hymack in a 
comedy turn called “At Bogey Villa” does some 
fast changing of clothes which brings forth much 
applause from the audience, it is said. 

William Demarest and Estelle Collette demon- 
strate how a man and woman in vaudeville can 
sing a little, dance a little and talk a little, but 
they do it in such a different way from any of 
their predecessors that they call their brand of 
amusement “Strings and Stringers.” 
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Help yourself by helping others. Demanding 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 


results. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


